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Business activity moved down in June from the pre- 
ceding month. Industrial production, which in May rose 
for the first time since January, fell 1 point in June to 
166 percent of the 1947-49 average. The largest factor 
in this reversal was the continued decline in steel output, 
where the rate of capacity utilization dropped from 70 
percent in May to about 60 percent in June. 

Retail sales improved slightly, but were still a season- 
ally adjusted $200 million below the April peak. The 
index of department store sales rose to 146 percent of 
the 1947-49 average, 5 points above May on an adjusted 
basis. Automobile sales amounted to 594,000 American- 
made cars, up 4.8 percent from May (but only 1 percent 
on a daily rate basis). 


Construction Gain Below Normal 


In June the value of new construction put in place 
amounted to $4.9 billion, 7 percent above May but 5 per- 
cent below June, 1959. The rise was less than is normal 
for this time of year, so the seasonally adjusted annual 
rate fell about 1 percent from May to $53.4 billion. Public 
construction expenditures, which dropped from an annual 
rate of $15.8 billion in May to $15.4 billion in June, 
accounted for the major part of this decline. 

The seasonally adjusted annual rate of private con- 
struction was down $130 million from May to $38.0 bil- 
lion. Residential building was up slightly, but the June 
total was 9 percent under the year-earlier month. Other 
major types of private construction were either unchanged 
from May or below that month after seasonal adjustment. 

In the first half of 1960, outlays for all new construc- 
tion were down 3 percent from the corresponding period 
in 1959, the result of a 10 percent decline in public 
activity. 


Discount Rate Down 


The Federal Reserve Banks reduced the discount rate 
on loans to member banks from 4 percent to 314 percent 
in the first part of June. Rates on commercial paper — 
the short-term notes placed by the major sales finance 
companies directly with investors and those marketed by 
dealers for other borrowers— were cut three times in 
June, a total of 54 point. Yields on Treasury bills also 
declined at auction in all but one of the weekly sales in 
June. These reductions generally reflected an increasing 
availability of short-term investment funds. However, 
commercial banks gave little indication that there would 
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be any immediate reduction in interest rates on bank 
loans to non-bank borrowers. The prime rate at the big 
New York banks held steady throughout June at 5 per- 
cent, where it has been since September, 1959. 


Inventories Up, Sales Down 


The rate of inventory accumulation increased in May 
for the first time this year, whereas total sales of manu- 
facturing and trade firms turned down from the April 
peak. Inventories were valued at a seasonally adjusted 
$93.3 billion at the end of May, up $700 million from the 
month before. In April stocks had risen only $300 million 
in book value. The May increase reflected a $300 million 
addition to manufacturers’ stocks and expansions of $200 
million in both wholesale and retail inventories. Re- 
tailers’ stocks had declined $100 million during April’s 
big retail sales spurt. 

May sales of manufacturing and trade firms amounted 
to a seasonally adjusted $62.1 billion, down $400 million 
from April. Three-fourths of the drop in sales occurred 
at the retail level, bringing the total for this group down 
to $18.6 billion. Sales by manufacturers held steady at 
$31.0 billion. With new orders received by manufacturers 
also steady at $30.4 billion, their backlog of unfilled orders 
declined for the sixth consecutive month, the unadjusted 
total falling to $47.7 billion. This was $700 million below 
the preceding month and the lowest since January, 1959. 
Nearly all the contraction occurred in the iron and steel 
industry. 


Consumer Borrowing Slows 


Consumers added only $271 million to their short- and 
intermediate-term debt in May, after allowance for sea- 
sonal influences. This was less than half the increase 
in April and reflected the May decline in retail sales. 
Total consumer debt outstanding at the end of May 
amounted to $52.8 billion, of which $40.7 billion was in- 
stalment debt and $12.1 billion noninstalment debt. Ex- 
pansion of instalment debt fell to $323 million, and this 
was partially offset by a decrease of $52 million in non- 
instalment obligations. 

Automobile paper made up $132 million of the addition 
to instalment debt. Other consumer goods paper, personal 
loans, and repair and modernization loans also increased. 
The decline in noninstalment debt reflected a $51 million 
cut in single-payment loans outstanding. An increase in 
service credit offset a decrease in charge accounts. 
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Dilemma of Foreign Trade Policy 


Our short-term liabilities to foreigners have risen 
above the gold stock held by this country. At the begin- 
ning of the year, the gold stock of $19.5 billion was only 
$100 million above the total of short-term liabilities. 
Since then the stock has continued to decline and liabili- 
ties have continued to cumulate. 

This represents the continuation of a trend that has 
persisted for more than a decade. With only minor inter- 
ruptions in the Korean and Suez periods, we have consist- 
ently spent more abroad than foreigners spent here. The 
excess has been used by foreign countries to increase 
their reserves of gold and liquid dollar assets. Their 
reserves more than doubled during this period. They in- 
creased much faster than the aggregate trade against 
which such reserves are held, restoring needed interna- 
tional liquidity. This trend was largely a matter of policy. 
It indicates the success of our efforts to help other nations 
in reconstruction, development, and expansion. 

The loss of the margin of gold stock over liabilities 
serves as a warning of possible financial ep een 
The deficits in our balance of payments rose to $3.5 billion 
in 1958 and $3.8 billion in 1959. In 1958, gold ines 
were required for two-thirds of the deficit, but the out- 
flow was cut in half in 1959, when sharp advances in 
interest rates helped induce foreigners to hold earning 
assets in preference to taking gold. In the first quarter 
of 1960, the deficit in our balance of payments was re- 
duced, but only to about a $3 billion adjusted annual 
rate, indicating at best only partial relief. 


A Basic Disequilibrium 


Despite all efforts to minimize the problem, there 
are indications that the underlying source of difficulty 
is not temporary. It inheres in exchange rates set at 
levels that give other countries too great a competitive 
advantage from lower wage rates. When the pound was 
set at $2.80 it was generally recognized as being priced 
too low, to eliminate the need for further devaluation. 
Other countries appear to have even greater advantages. 
3oth Germany and Japan have consistently been able to 
undersell our manufacturers. In the first quarter of 1960, 
our imports of finished manufactures forged ahead at an 
accelerated rate despite a slowdown in purchases of 
foreign automohiles. 


It is commonly contended that “there is little evidence 
that American products have been priced out of competi. 


tion.” Cited in favor of this are some facts to indicate 


that prices have not moved against us in recent years, 
Prices have if anything advanced somewhat faster jp 
other countries. Wage rates also have generally advanced 
faster but so has productivity, so that there has been no 
marked widening of the differentials in unit labor costs, 
Why, then, weren’t we priced out of markets long ago 
instead of just in the last two years? 

Actually, the basis for our difficulties did exist earlier 
as well as now but foreigners were not in a position to 
take advantage of Their needs were so great and 
their output so limited that they had no alternative to 
buying from us. But now they have learned the necessary 
technology and built the facilities for applying it. Our 
goods were, in effect, marginal all the time, but it took 
a large upward shift in foreign supply to show just how 
marginal they are. Recently, production in other indus- 
trial countries has soared, advancing about twice as fast 
as ours since 1957. Their capability shows 
keeping pace with needs. 

Our own industrialists are unable to meet world com- 
petition from plants located in this country. Hardly a 
week goes by without announcements by American con- 
cerns of plans to construct or acquire ‘foreign plants. 
These are not confined to particular lines but cover a 
wide range of industries producing both durable and non- 
durable goods. Part of this, admittedly, is a matter of 
getting into other markets rather than of lowering costs 
for sales in our market or in third countries. Moreover, 
foreigners cannot yet produce everything that we can. 
But they -have gained the needed margins of capital and 
know-how. So it is only a matter of time until they will 
find it advantageous to move into unexploited parts of 
the product spectrum and into other areas we still serve. 

Thus, the United States is inadvertently being reduced 
to the position of an agricultural exporter. Even here, 
however, our production is marginal — witness the sub- 
sidies that have to be used and our misgivings over 
certain proposals now under consideration by the Com- 
mon Market countries. 

A trade development that makes deficits more persist- 
ent is reflected in the fact that our imports have become 
less sensitive to business fluctuations. Before Worid War 
II, an inventory liquidation typically called for sharp 
reduction of imports, but in the three postwar recessions 
this has not occurred. In 1958, after a small early decline, 
imports moved up to a new high by midyear. Rising 
auto imports were a special factor in that situation, with 
many of the imported cars coming from American-owned 
plants. In addition, the recession abroad began earlier 
than here, and excess output was diverted to this country 
by pushing exports at favorable prices. 

Only when foreign demand increases toward the limits 
of their ability to produce can we expect good exports. 
Currently, most industrial countries are in a fantastic 
boom. But, as the June Survey of Current Business points 
out, “a reasonable equilibrium i in our foreign transactions 
over the long run would require a balance considerably 
better than that achieved so far.” 


every sign of 


Ineffectiveness of Proposed Solutions 

The idea of moving toward the most direct solution 
of this problem—namely, by negotiating appropriate 
adjustment of exchange rates—is abhorent to many 
people. That would be devaluation, an admission of weak- 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 








Coal, more than any other mineral except perhaps iron, 
was essential in establishing the United States as a world 
industrial power during the nineteenth century. Fuel is 
so important to a modern economy that no nation since 
the early 1800’s has become a world power without large 
deposits of coal. 

\lthough discovered in this country about 1680, coal 
was not mined on a significant scale until about 1850. 
By that time its importance as a source of industrial 
energy was beginning to be realized; before then, it was 
used locally mainly as a source of heat. Production 
mushroomed from only 20 million tons in 1860 to more 
than 678 million tons in 1918. 

Since 1920, with the exception of the World War II 
period, the industry has not been able to live up to its 
capabilities. A number of factors, such as the increased 
competition of other fuels, intermittent labor problems, 
changing consumer preferences, and the rising production 
costs of mining, have restricted its markets. Despite 
these industry problems, the United States remains a 
major producer, today ranking second only to the U.S.S.R. 


The Industry Today 

Coal for commercial disposition is mined in 22 states. 
However, more than 80 percent of national tonnage comes 
from the five major coal states, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky, Illinois, and Ohio, listed in the order 
of volume produced. All these states, except Pennsylvania, 
produce bituminous coal almost exclusively. Nationally, 
bituminous coal accounts for nearly 95 percent of total 
coal production, with anthracite and lignite sharing the 
remainder. 

Although production varies widely from year to year, 
it has gradually diminished in the postwar period, declin- 
ing from the record 685 million tons in 1947 to the recent 
low of 430 million tons in 1958. The industry now has 
223,000 workers, compared with some 450,000 in 1947. 

Nationally, the coal industry is characterized by a 
large number of low-volume mines. More than _ three- 
fifths of the 8,264 active mines in 1958 each produced 
fewer than 10,000 tons, and another one-fourth mined 
between 10,000 and 50,000 tons. The lion’s share of pro- 
duction came from the 465 mines with average capacities 
exceeding 200,000 tons. These mines, of which Illinois 
has 48, made up only 6 percent of the total number of 
mines but produced 67 percent of the coal. 

Coal reserves in the United States are larger than 
those of any other nation, amounting to an estimated 
2,000 billion tons, or 35 percent of the world total. These 
reserves are believed ample for at least 1,000 years, but it 
should be noted that a large part is of lower quality than 
the present product and is far removed from present 
consuming centers. 


Mining Trends 

To offset losses from falling demand and rising costs, 
the industry has moved steadily toward greater mechaniza- 
tion in mining operations. About 85 percent of the nation’s 
bituminous underground mines today use mechanical load- 
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THE COAL INDUSTRY 


ing devices, compared with only 31 percent in 1939. 
Mechanical cleaning of coal in mines has jumped from 
20 percent to 63 percent in the same period, and mechan- 
ical crushing of coal now is done at 36 percent of the 
mines compared with only 7 percent in 1939. As a result 
of these and other trends in mechanization, daily output 
per man in underground mines alone went up from 5 net 
tons to 11 net tons between 1947 and 1958. 

Another trend has been the development of strip min- 
ing. In 1939 these mines turned out only 10 percent of 
total coal produced but now account for 28 percent. The 
motivating ‘factors in strip-mining progress have been 
the development of larger, more efficient shoveling, drill- 
ing, and transportation machinery. Output per man in 
the nation’s 2,000 strip mines averages about twice that 
of underground mines, and the average value of strip coal 
is only about one-third lower. In addition, strip mining 
offers a comparatively higher recovery rate (90 percent) 
than the 65-75 percent for underground methods. 


Illinois — Fourth in Production 


Illinois is believed to have more bituminous coal 
beneath its surface than any other state. There aré an 
estimated 137 billion tons of minable reserves in an area 
covering about two-thirds of the State. About 3.5 billion 
tons have been removed up to the present. 

Although Illinois has only 2 percent of the mines in 
the nation, it produces approximately 10 percent of the 
coal, indicating the relatively high output per mine here. 
The state’s 159 mines, located in 37 counties, produced 
more than 45 million tons in 1959 with a valuation of 
$183 million. Underground mines, although outnumbered 
in recent years by strip mines, still are the larger coal 
producers in Illinois. In 1959, the 69 underground mines 
employed nearly 70 percent of the state’s 10,900 coal 
miners and produced 53 percent of the state’s coal. 

The quality of coal within the State varies. The better 
grades and larger veins are found chiefly in the southern 
part of the State. The most productive area, roughly 
resembling a_ half-circle, extends southwesterly from 
Christian County to St. Clair County and then southeast- 
erly through Franklin, Williamson, and Saline counties. 
From this twenty-county area comes more than three- 
fourths of the total output. 

Unlike most Eastern coal states, which ship much of 
their output to national markets, Illinois mine operators 
serve primarily consumers within the State. The Chicago 
area receives about one-fourth of annual shipments. Only 
one-third of the Illinois coal leaves the State, most of 
this going only to adjacent states. 

Nationally, four of the five major groups of consumers 
have not increased their demand for coal since 1950; only 
the electric utility group has expanded its use of coal — 
about 75 percent. Illinois coal operators sell more than 
half of their coal to utilities, whereas nationally utilities 
purchase only two-fifths of total production. This suggests 
that the outlook for the state’s coal industry is somewhat 
brighter than for many coal states which depend more 
heavily on declining markets. 
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ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
‘tine Pp ercentage 
Item 1960 change from 
(1947-49 | Apr. May 
=100) | 1960 | 1959 
Electric power'.... ;, ' 220.2 — 2.2| — 6.6 
Coal production? : tha + 2.2}; — 1.8 
Employment — manufacturing® 100. 3* —~ 09; — 1.9 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing’} 168.9% > — 1.5 | + 0.0 
= . . . | - 
Dept. store sales in Chicago! 118.0° —11.9) — 7.1 
Consumer prices in Chicago’. . . 129.6 + 0.1 | + 1.7 
Construction contracts® 305.9 —27.2 | —19.6 
Bank debits? 213.9 +48) + 8.1 
Farm prices*. 82.0 — 1.2] —1.2 
Life insurance sales (ordiné ary)? 311.0 + 4.2] — 5.0 
Petroleum production" 28.2 2.0; + 4.2 


1 Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. Dept. of Mines; * Ill. Dept. of Labor; 
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UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 
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Herp... 
; change 
Item oe oe from 
Apr. May 
1960 1959 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 399 48 +0.4/ +47 
Manufacturing! 
NE eee aie ein rakes wees 372.0 0.0] + 1.6 
Se ee eee 55.0°>| + 0.5 | + 6.8 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 21.1 + 7.9} —11.0 
Private nonresidential....... 17.4 +7.8}/+81 
cf Err 16.4 +15.9 | — 7.3 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 1.0 | + 4.1] +235 
Merchandise imports........ 15.1° — 8.6} + 3.0 
Excess of exports........... 6.8° +50.4 118.8 
Consume: credit outstanding? | 
jo een eee 52.8 | + 1.3 | +15.4 
Instalment credit........... 40.7 | + 1.2] +16.3 
OE CCT } 36.2» + 0.3 n.a. 
Cash farm income? Se ae 26.4¢ | +2.8/)} +09 
| Indexes 
| (1947-49 | 
Industrial production? | =100) ; 
Combined index............ 110°4 |.4 0.9| +09 
Durable manufactures. .... . .| 11m | + 0.9) 0.0 
Nondurable manufactures. . . | 114"4 | + 0.9 | + 27 
| eae a 95"4 | — 2.1 |} 4.0 
Manufacturing employment‘ | | 
Production workers......... | 101 0.0 | 0.1 
Factory worker earnings* | 
Average hours worked. . wal 100 | + 1.0 | =~ ie 
Average hourly earnings... . .| 171 0.0} + 2.2 
Average weekly earnings... .| 171 + 1.0; + 0.5 
Construction contracts®...... | 293 | —-0.7| —5.8 
Department store sales?. ..... 1414 — 8.4} — 2.8 
Consumer price index'......... 126 + 0.1 + 1.9 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities........... 120 —- 0.2}; —0.2 
Farm products....... 90 | — 0.8 0.4 
MS oii wa es verecion a 107 +05} —04 
ER ear Be Gane | 128 —04| -0.2 
Farm prices 
Received by farmers........ 89 0.0; — 1.1 
Paid by farmers........ .| 120 —0.8/+0.8 
ee Coe aeh | 80° 0.0 | — 24 


Parity ratio 


'U. S. 


‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; *U. S$. Bur. of Labor Statistics; * F. : “Dept. of Commerce; * Federal Reserve Board; *U. S. Dept. 
Dodge Corp.; ? Fed. Res. Bd.; * Ill. Crop Rpts.; ® Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. of Agriculture; ‘U.S. Bureau of Labor St: atistics; ° F. W. Dodge Corp 
Assn.: * Il}. Geol. Survey. a Seasonally adjusted. » End of month. ¢ Data are for April, 1960; 
®’Revised series. » Data are for April, 1960; comparisons relate to comparisons relate to March, 1960, and April, 1959. 4 1957 100. 
March, 1960, and April, 1959. © Seasonally adjusted. ¢ Based on official indexes, 1910-14 100. n.a. Not available. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS — 
1960 1959 
Item ——- — me ——— —| 
June 25 June 18 June 11 | June 4 May 28 | June 27 
| 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.) thous. of short tons..| 1,556 1,483 1,467 | 1,428 | 1,407 1,536 
Electric power by utilities mil. of kw-hr.. . | 14,213 14,053 13,766 13,134 13,572 | 13,749 
Motor vehicles (Wards)... number in thous... . .| 167 163 165 138 173 | 156 
Petroleum (daily avg.) St rr | 6,820 6,840 6,772 6,781 6,815 7,025 
Steel. 1947-49=100.......| 101 103 102 100 109 | 144 
Freight carloadings thous. of cars.......| 642 650 648 574 640 | 698 
Department store sales .1947-49=100...... 125 148 144 | 131 139 | 118 
Commodity prices, whole sale: 
All commodities................. ..1947-49=100....... | 119.5 | 119.6 119.6 | 119.7 | 119.7 119.78 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100...... 128.3 | 128.3 128.3 | 128.4 128.4 | 128.2" 
pe PP reer .1947-49=100.......] 85.4 85.4 | 85.8 86.2 | 86.3 | 87.6 
Finance: | | 
ONE ID cc os palew mien ..mil. of dol...... .| 31,619 31,526 30,991 31,170 | 31,172 | n.a. 
Failures, industrial and commerc ial...number.......... | 296 353 283 | 274 | 29 256 














Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 





. n.a. Not available. 
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industrial Production 

Industrial production in May turned upward for the 
frst time in four months, according to the latest Federal 
Reserve Board report. The seasonally adjusted May index 
for industrial output rose to 110 percent of the 1957 
average, from 109 percent in both the preceding month 
and May, 1959. Most of the advance resulted from in- 
creases in finished consumer goods and business equipment. 

Automobile output jumped sharply in May to 122 per- 
cent of the 1957 average, 6 points above the April rate 
of production and 12 points above a year ago. Appliance 
manufacturers also increased output schedules during the 
month, pushing the index for the home goods and apparel 
category up 2 percentage points to 121. The production 
index for business and industrial equipment advanced to 
\05 in May from 103 in the preceding month. 

The stepped-up production pace in May occurred de- 
spite a deepening decline in the rate of steel output. As 
indicated in the accompanying chart, the steel industry 
recovered sharply from last’ year’s strike, with plants 
erating well over 90 percent of capacity from Decem- 
ber through March. By May, however, the average utili- 
zation of capacity had fallen to 70 percent. The seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of steel production fell steadily from 
a high of 142 million tons in December to 104 million 
tons in May. Subsequent weekly data indicated that the 
lecline was extended into June with operations falling as 
low as 43 percent of capacity at the end of the month, 
the lowest rate since July, 1939. 


Consumer Attitudes 

The latest findings of the University of Michigan’s 
quarterly survey of buying attitudes indicate that con- 
sumers have scaled down their buying plans since Feb- 
ruary. Between the February report and the latest survey, 
done in May, the report noted a marked decline in con- 
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sumers’ optimism about their own future financial pros- 
pects and a growing pessimism about the general business 
outlook, 

In reporting their views about their earnings outlook 
for the next year only about 35 percent of those inter- 
viewed said they expected to earn more, compared with 
40 percent in February and 34 percent a year ago. Among 
families with incomes of $7,500 or more, the proportion 
expecting to be better off dropped from 50 percent in 
February to 43 percent in May. Of the 1,400 adults inter- 
viewed in May, 60 percent expressed the belief that 
another recession, similar to that of 1958, is possible. 

suying plans, especially for cars and houses, declined 
sharply between the two surveys. In February the propor- 
tion of families intending to buy new cars during the next 
twelve months was about 20 percent higher than in the 
year-earlier month. In May, however, the proportion in- 
tending to buy new automobiles was about the same as in 
May, 1959. Expected purchases of used cars are now 
much lower than a year ago. Planned purchases of new 
houses, either newly built or existing homes, were also 
down sharply from May, 1959, to May, 1960. 


Working Capital 


Corporate net working capital reached a new high of 
$130.7 billion in the first quarter of 1960. The first- 
quarter increase was due entirely to a $2 billion advance 
in total current assets, as current liabilities remained 
virtually unchanged during the period. 

Assets on March 31 totaled $270.2 billion, and liabili- 
ties $139.6 billion. The advance in assets resulted from a 
$3.6 billion increase in inventory holdings between Decem- 
ber 31 and March 31, a $900 million rise in notes and 
accounts receivable, and a $1 billion increase in other 
assets. These gains more than offset a $3.6 billion reduc- 
tion in combined holdings of cash and United States 
government securities. On the liabilities side, increases 
in trade notes and accounts payable and other liabilities 
were offset by a $1.4 billion decline in federal income 
tax liabilities. 

Because of the sharp increase in inventory holdings, 
coupled with the liquidation of trade payables and the 
seasonal influence of tax payments, corporate liquidity — 
the ratio of cash and United States government securities 
to current liabilities — declined during the quarter. On 
March 31 the liquidity ratio was 41 percent, compared with 
44 percent at the close of 1959, 


Unemployment 


The number of jobless in June rose 964,000, about 
twice the normal seasonal advance, and raised total un- 
employment to 4.4 million. As a result, the seasonally 
adjusted rate of unemployment rose to 5.5 percent of the 
labor force. At the same time employment rose 1.4 million 
as large numbers of students entered the labor force. 

Labor Department data, in thousands of workers, are 
as follows: 


June May June 

1960 1960 1959 

Civilian labor force.............. 73,002 70,667 71,324 
ne ee _...» 68,579 67,2068 67,342 
Ce Eee ae Ree 6,856 5 ,837 7,231 
Nonmaericwittral . «0.0.0.5 00000 6 61,722 61,371 60,111 
Oe a a re 4,423 3,459 3,982 
Seasonally adjusted rate....... 5.5 4.9 4.9 
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(Continued from page 2) 
ness and a sacrifice of prestige. Washington “can’t even 
talk about any such proposal at the present time.” (It 
may be noted in passing that what is proposed is not 
devaluation in the sense of a unilateral increase in the 
price of gold; such a change, if offset by similar devalua- 
tion of other currencies, would be pointless. ) 

To Washington’s credit, it has been trying to work 
out another solution without resort to restrictive trade 
policies. Restrictions on imports would reverse the free- 
trade policy we have advocated throughout the postwar 
period and might invite retaliation. Restricting private 
lending and investment abroad would involve regimenta- 
tion and hamper economic development. Reducing the aid 
program would clearly run counter to existing world 
needs and would tend to reduce our exports because the 
countries aided need these funds to finance their imports. 
On all these fronts, as well as that of controls on inter- 
national transfers of liquid assets, we have been urging 
other countries to reduce existing restrictions. Policy 
properly rejects all these restrictions; the world needs 
more trade, not less trade. 

This perception of needs has led to the establishment 
of a National Export Expansion Program. This program 
incorporates a series of intangible measures, such as 
stimulating business interest in an export drive, providing 
additional government services to exporters at home and 
abroad, increasing participation in trade fairs and trade 
missions, and promoting travel to the United States. All 
these are, of course, activities used by other countries to 
promote sales here. They have, in fact, over a decade 
head-start in this kind of promotion, and recently their 
efforts have been aided by those of American concerns 
who have invested abroad. Low-cost foreign producers 
operating through others who already control channels 
of distribution here make an unbeatable combination. 

Another feature of the program consists of additional 
efforts to reduce trade barriers. Great gains in this 
direction have already been made in removal of import 
restrictions by countries which have emerged from balance 
of payments difficulties. What seems to be overlooked 
is that if they have emerged because they have developed 
an enduring trade advantage, the removal may be mean- 
ingless as a long-run solution of our problem. 

Whether there is any substitute for a good economic 
incentive as a basis for promoting export trade remains 
to be proved. We may hope that this program will be 
helpful. The best that can be said for it was said by a 
government official who foresaw the development of 
present difficulties two years ago: “We have to try these 
things before we do anything really effective.” 


The Only Source of Financial Crisis 


The more foreign balances pile up, the greater be- 
comes the threat to our financial stability. When funds 
are withdrawn in volume, as in 1958, the outflow of gold 
arouses speculative apprehensions that aggravate the out- 
flow. We have become increasingly exposed to creditors’ 
decisions as to where their funds should be held, and it 
is impossible to specify the developments or disturbances 
that might result in a desire to shift funds out of the 
United States. The probability of attacks on our gold 
stock increase with the growth of foreign holdings. 

The difficulty with doing anything effective arises 
from the fact that any whisper of such action will bring 
on the very scramble from dollars that 1s now just a 


possibility. Converting to gold or foreign currencies 
would enable the holder to convert back and make a 
profit simply by waiting until action is taken. This jm. 
mobilizes us, so that we let our liabilities pile up to an 
excess that is ever harder to handle. From this grows 
the other horn of the dilemma: there is no assurance that 
an ultimate breaking point can be averted unless the basic 
disequilibrium is corrected. 

The fear of withdrawals not only immobilizes us, jt 
leads to action that is undesirable on other grounds. We 
keep interest rates high in order to attract foreign funds 
into short-term assets here. This policy has had some 
success, but with their balances growing and _ interest 
rates rising abroad, it will take ever higher rates to 
maintain the attraction of dollars. Furthermore, there 
is the danger that high rates will choke off domestic cap- 
ital formation and help to bring on a more serious decline 
in business. In this respect, of course, they are on a 
par with tight money and our other restrictive policies, 
But we are entering a situation where monetary ease 
should give what assistance it can to business, and to the 
extent that foreign balances interfere with this policy shift, 
the country will suffer an unjustifiable depressant. 

As long as business continues high it is possible to 
maintain that we can afford to take the rap and to insist 
that business and labor should compete more vigorously 
for available markets. If this means idle resources in 
some industries, resources should shift. However, Ameri- 
can business and labor in the affected industries are un- 
willing to accept idleness as a solution. This brings 
continual pressure under the escape clause and peril point 
provisions of existing agreements and legislation. The 
free traders have been fighting a series of hold-the-line 
actions, giving way only slowly and only on those partic- 
ular items where the pressure cannot be resisted. This 
policy of piecemeal concessions protects and preserves 
inefficiencies and promotes misuse of resources in the 
lines of production where our comparative weakness is 
greatest. 

The arguments against change are impressive, but 
standing pat on our present policies can only lead to a 
more critical situation. The nature of the dilemma is 
such that all the alternatives are disadvantageous. So 
it is important to know where the most serious trouble 
lies. The exchange rate affects both the terms on which 
trade is conducted and the value of liquid balances. We 
do not wish to affect the latter adversely or to open the 
dollar to speculative cross currents. But much more 
urgently, we do not wish to stagnate and slide into de- 
flation by preserving an untenable balance of payments 
position. No one can seriously maintain that depression 
here would solve any problems for other parts of the 
world with which we trade, whether industrialized or 
underdeveloped. 

We offer other countries the best by keeping levels 
of activity in this country high. They could help us 
by using their current dollar earnings for purchases from 
us. If trading and financial conditions do not warrant 
this, there is no reason why we should cling to all our 
gold. Nevertheless, given existing attitudes toward gold 
and the banking system, the possibility of financial crisis 
exists in massive withdrawals of foreign balances at a 
time when business is declining. We should think ahead 
to the time when action will have to be taken to correct 
our trade position. In all probability a moderate adjust- 
ment of exchange rates would be acceptable if coupled 
with serious measures to prevent a recession from 
deepening. VLB 
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Experiences With Office Automation 


In order to ascertain the impact upon employment of 
the installation of electronic computer systems in_busi- 
ness offices, the Bureau of Labor Statistics recently under- 
took a study of twenty corporation business offices which 
had installed such equipment. These corporations ranged 
in size from 700 employees to about 14,000 employees. 

More than 50 percent of the 2,800 employees in units 
of the offices where work was placed on the computers 
experienced no change in position, about 31 percent were 
shifted to other positions in the business, 12 percent quit, 
and less than 1 percent were dismissed during the first 
year after installation. The fact that only a relatively 
small proportion of the employees left their jobs was the 
result of about three years of preparation and planning 
by the corporations and involved a sequence of adminis- 
trative, technical, and personnel changes. A year after 
the installation of the electronic equipment, nearly one- 
third of the employees in the affected group had been 
promoted to a higher grade, and only a negligible num- 
ber had been downgraded. The study revealed that older 
employees were subjected to change in job status to a 
lesser extent than younger workers, owing to general 
policies of job security and seniority. 


The Rush to the Suburbs 


Growth and redistribution characterized the popula- 
tion of the United States between April, 1950, and April, 
1960, with preliminary census figures for the 50 states 
totaling 177,733,200 persons in April, 1960. This repre- 


sents an increase of 17.5 percent in the nation’s popula- 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


tion but breakdowns show an even greater growth in the 
metropolitan-suburban areas. 

Of the 189 standard metropolitan areas throughout 
the nation, all but 9 gained in population. The total 
population in these 189 metropolitan areas amounted to 
108,872,700, or 61 percent of the national total. However, 
the major gains occurred in suburban areas. The popula- 
tion in metropolitan areas outside the central cities grew 
by over 17 million people, or 47 percent, accounting for 
nearly two-thirds of the over-all national population in- 
crease of 26.4 million persons during the decade. This 
is in contrast with a gain of only 8 percent in the central 
cities. Four of the five United States cities with a million 
inhabitants or more lost population — New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Detroit. However, Los Angeles regis- 
tered an increase of 24 percent and several smaller cities 
made bigger gains, notably Phoenix with a growth of 
303 percent. 


Texas Leads in Livestock 

According to the May, 1960, issue of the Agricultural 
Situation, Texas, with 9.5 million cattle, or 9 percent of 
the national total, leads the nation in number of beef 
cattle, followed by lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri 
in that order. Texas was also the leading sheep-raising 
state, accounting for 18 percent of the nation’s sheep 
and lamb population. At the start of this year, 43 percent 
of the nation’s sheep and lambs were located in the 
eleven Western States. 

As would be expected, the North Central region is 
the largest hog-producing area in the nation. This region 
accounts for about 75 percent of the pigs raised in the 
country. Iowa is the leading state in the ranking, and 
Georgia is the only state outside the North Central region 
among the top ten. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, and New York have the largest 
number of milk cows in the nation. Since 1950, there 
has been a notable shifting in the rank of the leading 
milk-cow states. Pennsylvania has climbed from eighth 
to fourth and California from eleventh to sixth; Texas 
has dropped from fifth to eleventh. 


How Many for College? 


According to a Bureau of the Census survey conducted 
in October, 1959, nearly 50 percent of all high school 
seniors in the nation planned to enter college in 1960. 
Slightly over 2 million high school seniors were covered 
by the study. Of the one million male students surveyed, 
49 percent planned to attend college, 22 percent were 
still undecided, and 29 percent had no plans to attend 
college. It was found that 45 percent of the high school 
coeds had college plans, whereas 18 percent were still 
undecided and 37 percent had no plans to attend college. 

Among students enrolled in college for the fall term 
of 1959, 23 percent of the male undergraduates were 
majoring in engineering, 21 percent in business, and 13 
percent in biological and physical sciences (see chart). 
Of all male graduate students, majors in biological and 
physical sciences accounted for 24 percent. Education, 
business, and engineering had approximately one-seventh 
each. The survey showed that education is the most popu- 
lar course of study for female students, with 35 percent 
of the women undergraduates and nearly 50 percent of 
those in graduate schools specializing in this field. 





THE 1960 AUTOMOBILE MARKET 


ROBERT M. BIGGS 
Professor of Economics, University of Detroit 


An appraisal of the 1960 automobile market at this 
juncture reveals exciting possibilities. Early in the year, 
the prospects for automobile sales seemed to be surrounded 
by uncertainties. They included the effects of the steel 
strike and its settlement, consumer credit developments, 
growth in the stock of used cars and, most of all, public 
acceptance of the domestically produced compact cars. It 
is now possible to evaluate, at least tentatively, the re- 
percussions of these developments upon automobile sales. 


Moderate Strength Shown by the Market 

The present state of the automobile market, however, 
raises its own uncertainties. Much attention has been 
drawn to the large number of automobiles sold thus far 
this year. January through May physical sales have been 
running at an adjusted annual rate of about 6.7 million 
cars. These sales considerably exceed the normally good 
markets of 6 million units in 1956, 1957, and 1959 and 
approach the record of 7.2 million in 1955. Unit sales 
suggest that the 1960 auto market is unusually strong. 

Dollar expenditures for automobiles present a more 
reserved picture. According to these figures, the 1960 
auto market is just normally strong. People are buying 
an unusually large number of automobiles but are paying 
a substantially reduced average price for them. Large 
sales of compact cars appear to have decreased the 
average expenditure per automobile by something over 
$250. This decline substantially exceeds any one-year 
change in this average price that has occurred since 1952, 
including a number associated with new wage agreements 
for automobile workers. It explains why the American 
public is now buying substantially more automobiles than 
in 1959 while its expenditures for automobiles are sub- 
stantially equal to those in 1959, 

From an expenditure point of view, the present auto- 
mobile market closely approximates five of the seven 
preceding markets. The 4.7 percent of disposable income 
spent for automobiles during the first quarter this year 
equals the percentage for 1959 and 1956, is slightly below 
the 4.9 percent for 1957 and the 4.8 percent for 1953, and 
is slightly above the 4.5 percent for 1954. The 1960 per- 
centage stands almost midway between but differs con- 
siderably from the recent low of 3.8 percent in 1958 and 
the high of 5.9 percent in 1955. It may well be taken 
as a norm for the sixties. 

The unadjusted unit sales data regularly published 
exaggerate the strength ot any automobile market when 
spring figures are considered. Automobile sales typically 
range from 8 to 13 percent above average during the 
months of April through July and moderately above 
average even during March and August. With December 
irregular, these above-average sales are balanced by 
below-average sales during the fall and winter months. 
Even allowing for this pattern, however, the automobile 
market has been strong thus far this year. In part this 
strength may be a rebound from 1959 results that had 
been depressed by the long steel strike. Other develop- 
ments that may have contributed to this strength should 
also be examined. 

Some Special Factors Affecting Sales 

One of these is the comparatively slow rate of addi- 
tions to the stock of cars in use. According to scrappage 
estimates by the Automobile Manufacturers Association 


and independent projections of these estimates, the num- 
ber of automobiles scrapped is now well in excess of 4 
million a year. Large numbers of postwar cars are now 
moving into the age brackets that are always subject to 
fairly heavy scrappage. Consequently, when new car sales 
are only 4.7 million as they were in 1958, these sales add 
little to the total stock of used cars but serve mostly 
to replace the cars scrapped. Even last year’s more 
normal sales of 6 million automobiles added less than 
2 million to our 55 million stock of automobiles. Such 
heavy scrappage promotes new car sales while retarding 
growth in the stock of automobiles. 

At the same time, the number of potential drivers 
has continued to increase as children born during the 
1940’s reach driving age. Thus, the number 6f automobiles 
per worker in the labor force has been increasing during 
the past five years at only about two-thirds the rate pre- 
vailing during the previous five years. With less than 
eight-tenths of an automobile per worker in 1959, it will 
take about another decade, at present rates of growth, for 
this ratio to increase to one automobile per worker. 

Automobile credit developments also help to explain 
the vigor of this market. The ratio of automobile in- 
debtedness to disposable income increased fairly rapidly 
during the three years following the termination of 
Korean credit controls but has remained quite stable 
during the period beginning with 1956. The ratio of 
automobile-credit repayments to disposable income tells 
about the same story. During last year and the first 
quarter of this year, these repayments have absorbed only 
4.9 percent of disposable income — no more than they did 
in 1955 and a bit less than they did in the intervening 
years. Obviously, the extravagances of some individuals 
completely misrepresent the generally sound behavior 
of the public as a whole in its use of instalment credit 
for the purchase of automobiles. 

The current stimulus to the automobile market has 
resulted from an easing of credit terms during 1959 and 
the first four months of 1960. A substantial rise in the 
ratio of automobile credit outstanding to repayments in- 
dicates that the average duration of automobile loans has 
increased by more than a month and a half. The rate of 
increase in this ratio, especially recently, is at least equal 
to that following the termination of credit controls dur- 
ing 1953, 1954, and 1955. One infers that concessions im 
terms of down payments are also being made. Such easing 
of credit terms permits people temporarily to buy auto- 
mobiles by means of increasing their indebtedness with no 
intensified pressures on income. It is stimulating only as 
long as credit terms become progressively easier. 

Last fall a good deal of speculation was directed to 
the effects of the steel strike and its settlement upon the 
automobile market and the economy generally. In some 
quarters, much was made of it as a cause of good times 
ahead. Developments do not seem to have fully lived up 
to the more extreme expectations. 

Little in the picture of automobile expenditures war- 
rants the conclusion that the steel strike and its settle- 
ment have exercised a strong direct influence upon 
automobile sales. Except possibly for a small deficiency 
during the third quarter last year, variations in automobile 
expenditures through most of the year seemed consistent 
with general fluctuations in total income. There was a 
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distinct deficiency also in late November and December 
reflecting shortages of steel for automobile production. 

The steel strike’s influence upon income was twofold. 
The most obvious one was the curtailment of incomes to 
the strikers and to those dependent upon steel production 
and the spending of the resulting incomes for employment. 
The other was the effects of the strike upon steel inven- 
tories of all kinds. These inventories were built up in 
anticipation of the strike, depleted during the strike, and 
built up again to normal levels after a settlement was 
reached. But these variations probably had only moderate 
effects upon total income. 

Automobile sales certainly responded to these and 
other effects upon income. They usually display sensitive 
responses to income changes. But the exact magnitude 
and duration of the steel strike’s influence upon income 
and automobile sales is difficult to measure accurately. 
Even combined with the year-end deficiency that was due 
to steel shortages, these influences probably did not affect 
ynit sales as much as 5 percent. A shift of this magni- 
tude from 1959 to 1960 would account for most of the 
rise experienced and, as already indicated, the new low- 
priced models were also a factor in this rise. 


Market Effects of the Compact Cars 


Undoubtedly the most exciting uncertainty surround- 
ing the 1960 automobile market was the introduction of 
the new domestic compact cars. How have they been 
received by the public and what bearing has this reception 
had upon automobile imports and sales of conventional 
automobiles as well as the total automobile market? Sales 
comparisons for April, 1960, with April, 1959, published 
by IVard’s Automotive Reports provide a basis for some 
tentative conclusions about these matters. 

The suecess of our domestically produced compact 
cars cannot be doubted. Compacts, including imports, 
have been running at about 28 percent of all cars sold 
thus far this year, and over two-thirds of the compacts 
were home products. Accordingly, the domestic compacts 
have already been considerably more successful than the 
imported products. They have not reduced our imports 
but have terminated the previous steady rise in these 
imports. It seems quite possible that the imports satisfy 
consumer preferences that domestic manufacturers may 
never want to serve. 

The success of the domestic compacts is not an un- 
mixed blessing. It seems to have been far more a matter 
of better serving consumer preferences than of enlarging 
the total market for automobiles. Although the number of 
automobiles purchased has grown, total expenditures for 
them seem to be about what they would have been in the 
absence of the new small cars. 

ven more surprising, the compacts do not seem to 
have altered the apportionment of sales between standard- 
priced makes (Ford, Falcon, Chevrolet, Corvair, and so 
on) and higher-priced automobiles. Since 1953 (with the 
exception of 1955) standard-priced automobiles have 
ranged very close to 62 percent of total sales. During the 
first four months this year the percentage was 62.4, 
actually 0.2 under the percentage for 1959. 

Each new compact has tended to compete most with 
its manufacturer’s opposite number in a standard ¢ar. 
Manufacturers have experienced far more change in the 
market penetration of their individual models than in 
their total market penetration. For the most part, losses 
in sales of standard cars have been offset by increased 
sales of compacts. 

These statements must be qualified. As would be ex- 
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pected, the offsets are by no means perfect. In the case 
of both Ford and Plymouth, sales of compacts failed to 
offset fully the lost market shares of standard cars. On 
the other hand, for Chevrolet, where customers showed 
marked preference for the standard car, a net gain was 
realized. Dodge also gained strongly in sales of the Dart, 
but this is a standard-sized car rather than a compact. 

Manufacturers’ total market penetrations have also 
altered, but much more moderately. Comparing the first 
third of this year with 1959, American Motors, Chrysler, 
and General Motors have increased their shares of the 
market — Chrysler rather notably — whereas Ford and 
Studebaker-Packard experienced moderate declines. In 
terms of each firm’s market-penetration experience dur- 
ing the fifties, American Motors with 6.2 percent of total 
sales is at its highest point and Ford with 25.8 percent is 
at an intermediate position. Imports have also gained. 
The other three domestic manufacturers are now at mod- 
erately lower ranges as compared with their percentages 
during the last decade: General Motors at 43.5, Chrysler 
at 14.2, and Studebaker-Packard at 1.8 percent. 


Autos and the Economy as a Whole 


These observations do not weaken the main con- 
clusion, that neither total automobile sales nor individual 
manufacturers’ sales have been affected nearly as much 
by the compacts as have the sales of manufacturers’ 
particular models. The suspicion grows, moreover, that 
the compact car’s success is the beginning of a basic 
merchandising change rather than the movement to a 
different type of automobile. It seems possible that atto- 
mobile merchandising will move in the direction taken by 
many other consumer goods. The trends may be described 
in terms of increasing emphasis upon a car for long 
ownership rather than one for a distinct class of new- 
car buyers, upon attractive designs that will better stand 
the test of time, and upon a more uniform product for 
the big majority of customers that engenders pride of 
ownership with fewer uncertain comparisons with alter- 
native models and equipment. If this is the case, ,the 
fact must, of course, be carefully established by a con- 
tinuing, painstaking appraisal of future experience. 

Experience to date reinforces an opinion long held by 
many observers, that the total market for automobiles is 
surprisingly independent of particulars that strongly 
affect parts of the market. The total market often does 
not seem to be materially influenced, for instance, by 
fairly drastic changes in product design, promotion, or 
the success of individual firms or models. This does not 
mean that such details are insignificant. They are clearly 
important to many people. But it does suggest that the 
total market may be influenced by substantially different 
forces from those that determine particular penetrations 
of the market. It provides support for those who find 
the chief explanations for the total market in total eco- 
nomic developments. It seems clear, moreover, that an 
individual firm is at least as drastically affected by these 
total economic developments as it is by forces that affect 
its share of the market. 

Developments in total income, in the present writer’s 
view, may still prove critical for the 1960 automobile 
market. It should be stressed that the present review has 
been concerned with less than half of the year in ques- 
tion. The months ahead may very well alter the picture 
substantially. It seems probable that combined prospects 
for investment in producers’ durable equipment and inven- 
tory movements offer the most important key to an 
appraisal of the months ahead. 








LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


In May, indexes of Illinois business activity remained 
about the same as in the previous month, with a few 
notable exceptions. The largest declines were in construc- 
tion contracts and seasonally adjusted department store 
sales in Chicago, which fell 27 percent and 12 percent 
respectively. Bank debits rose 5 percent, the largest 
increase, and life insurance sales advanced 4 percent. 


Life Insurance in Force 


Illinois ranked fourth in the United States in life 
insurance ownership in 1959, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. The state’s families owned nearly $37 
billion of life insurance, represented by over 17 million 
certificates and policies. This record amount was an in- 
crease of 108 percent from 1950 and a gain of 8 percent 
from 1958. However, the state’s total was only 6.7 per- 
cent of the national total in 1959 compared with 7.5 
percent in 1950. 

Shifts in types of policies owned by Illinois families 
continued to occur during the 1950’s. Of the four cate- 
gories of life insurance, ordinary accounted for 60 percent 
of the total coverage in 1959, compared with 65 percent in 
1950. The proportion of industrial insurance dropped 
from 12 percent in 1950 to 7 percent in 1959. On the 
other hand, group insurance rose to 30 percent of total 
coverage compared with 23 percent in 1950. Credit insur- 
ance, though nonexistent in Illinois in 1950, accounted for 
3 percent of the total coverage in 1959. 


Marina City Planned for Chicago 

Officers of the Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union announced recently that the union plans to 
start construction of its $36 million multiple-use project 
called Marina City on the north bank of the Chicago 
River at State Street. Marina City will include housing 
for middle-income families, a large commercial building, 
and recreational facilities. 

The apartments will be situated in two 60-story circu- 
lar towers, each containing 40 residential floors sur- 
rounded by curved balconies. The first eighteen stories 
of the two towers will be devoted to parking ramps. The 
two towers will contain a total of 900 apartments and 
parking area for 900 cars. The apartments will consist 
of efficiency units and units with one or two bedrooms. 

The project’s commercial building will be a ten-story 
structure with about 173,000 square feet of space. The 
recreational and service facilities will include a restau- 
rant, motion picture theater, skating rink, swimming pool, 
bowling alley, shops, and a marina with storage facilities 
for 700 small craft. 


Population Growth 

According to preliminary figures released recently 
by the Bureau of the Census, the population of the State 
increased from 8,712,200 persons in April, 1950, to 9,981,- 
600 in April, 1960, an advance of approximately 15 percent. 

This population growth occurred mostly in those coun- 
ties located in the northern and central parts of the State 
(see chart). Cook County and eleven neighboring coun- 
ties accounted for about two-thirds of the state’s popula- 
tion growth. DuPage County nearly doubled in population 
during the decade, while the counties of McHenry, Will, 
and Kane advanced 64 percent, 42 percent, and 38 percent 
respectively. On the other hand, the preliminary figures 
indicate that 51 counties lost population. 


The census report indicates that among the three I]}j- 
nois cities with populations greater than 100,000 persons, 
two have fewer inhabitants than they had in 1959~ 
Chicago (—3.5 percent) and Peoria (—8.1 percent), 
Rockford has become the second largest city in the State. 
with a population of nearly 126,000, up 35.5 percent. 


Real Earnings of Production Workers 


The June, 1960, issue of the Jilinois Labor Bulletin 
reports that in April, 1960, Illinois manufacturing pro- 
duction workers had about 20 percent more purchasing 
power, after deductions are made for federal income tax 
and old age and survivors insurance contributions, than 
they averaged during the three-year period from 1947 
through 1949. In April, 1960, production workers’ spend- 
able earnings averaged $66.15 a week for those with three 
dependents and $60.24 a week for those with no depend- 
ents, in terms of 1947-49 dollars. 

During the past year, however, spendable earnings of 
production workers have declined, even though average 
weekly gross earnings were slightly higher in April, 1960, 
than they were a year earlier. This was the result of the 
increase in the old age and survivors insurance tax rate 
from 2.5 percent to 3.0 percent on the first $4,800 of gross 
earnings, which took effect January 1, 1960. In terms of 
1947-49 dollars, workers with three dependents had aver- 
age weekly spendable earnings of $66.15 in April, 1960, 
compared with $67.59 in April, 1959; and weekly spend- 
able earnings of workers with no dependents fell from 
$61.58 in April, 1959, to $60.24 in April, 1960. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS POPU- 
LATION, APRIL, 1950, TO APRIL, 1960 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
May, 1960 
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Rockford. . 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Peoria. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 









































os 42 Electric Estimated - 
Building | Power Con- | Retail oe | ee) ee 
sumption? Sales? ment Store ebits eceipts 
(000) (000 kwh) 1000) Salest (000,000) (000) 
ETDs 6.005.805 1h eo eee * sib aa —— 1,149,551" $570 ,490* $18 ,695* $16 ,545* 
re fApr., 1960....) +127.1 —5.1 +2.6 —9 +4.8 —10.9 
Percentage change from.....-) jay, 1959....| +124.2 —2'6 +0.4 af +81 412.2 
NE SER Rn ac igsat $77,284 840, 122 $409 378 $17,220 $14,311 
ew oe pr., 1960....| +179.6 - —0.4 —7 +5.0 —12.3 
Percentage change from....\\fay, 1959....| +166.8 ~3.0 2 -7 48.7 +13.0 
RO id OS ong, Reviaces ea aor Spon < $ 487 n.a. $ 9,519 $ 83 $ 177 
we sa fApr., 1960.... —66.9 +2.0 —19 +4.8 +3.6 
Percentage change from... -\njay, 1959....| —39.8 43.8 ~12 +101 416.2 
Sc unig Ganknin ae ees ee AS * ore * me 5a $ oy: n.a. $ 6,451 $ 50 $ 126 
‘ : fApr., 1960....| +107. +7.0 n.a. -—1.8 +8.0 
Percentage change from... . < May, 1959... 481.4 +65 45.0 48.3 
OG. a5 is iteea cues eces enous eae gees $ Py. n.a. $11,759 $ 89 $ 107 
, A fApr., 1960.... —30. +9.8 —I11 +0.3 +5.0 
Percentage change from \May, 1959... _65 8 13.4 _9 423 417 1 
PO occ eseesdendye has aa eae e2% $ 396 n.a. $ 5,403 n.a. $ 62 
. fApr., 1 ee 395. .& a. —24. 
Percentage change from... . ( a i by | — 4 n.a | rr 
pi A aaheg $1,194 25,936 | $11,676 $ 120° | $ 179 
ent ae Apr., 1960....| —23.4 —6.0 +12.5 n.a. +4.4 —4.6 
Percentage change from... . May, 1959... +9.4 20 20 428 | 411.5 
ted are ben : The soe % wee $ Ry 49 274 $19,519 $ 199 $ 250 
ee Apr., 1960... .| —85. =. +4.8 — 13° —3.5 —8.9 
Percentage change from.... May, 1959... _87 7 ire 444 _ ge 436 45.9 
Bloomington.................. veo aagat $ 619 10,738 $ 5,702 $ 72 $ 117 
KO ore Apr., 1960... .| —28.1 —1.2 +14.1 n.a. +0.6 +6.5 
Percentage change from... .\ yay’ 1950,...|  +30.9 428.9 47.5 a 412.1 
Champaign-Urbana........... ge aaa $ 333 14,046 $ 8,436 $ 85 $ 129 
ST FS - ‘Apr., 1960.... —12.6 —3.8 +10.5 n.a. +4.0 +2.9 
Percentage change from... -) May, 1959._.. —25.0 44.2 ca | 415.0 47.7 
Danville... .. ke ec ee ee $2 ,917 13 ,476 $ 6,462 | $ S82 $ 69 
ee aa Apr., 1960....| +474.2 —4.9 =i ~19 = ¥ = 
Percentage change from... .) fay’ 1950....| +892.2 ae 3 44.1 —14 45.2 wit 
I ig 5 ao oe don maak s ws 0 a $ 938 33 ,635 $11,635 $ 122 $ 138 
AAR “nee Apr., 1960....|  +16.8 —87 | +6.2 ~ 13¢ —1,5 -~0.8 
Percentage change from... -)\fay' 1950....| +26.9 —4.2 | 42.7 —15¢ 42.3 48.8 
I isis ised psec bad eodtapneraaane nnn $ 143 9,023  $ 4,784 n.a. $ 49 
RE ae ae fApr., 1960.... — 64.6 —5.7 | +16.0 n.a. —5.3 
Percentage change from.... | May, 1959... —~25.5 4+3.0 | 43.4 +7.6 
aN, Wik lie achat exe. ee aes eae a $ 161 59,106" | $18,036 $ 227 $ 297 
Reieieaitiihdin'ad Apr., 1960.... —71.2 | =i +7. 6 —I11 +2.7 —1.4 
Percentage change from... . May, 1959... ~13.0 | 438 bd py ae 48 47.7 
ee Te eer re $ 627 | 10,101 $ 5,190 53 79 
sicciinsithing iesteen Huan Apr., 1960....| +128.0 =e +10.0 me +116 “68 
SS eee ee ed | —17.5 +1.7 8 +1.7 +7.3 
ES ere re Crt er ey $1,145 35 ,245° $17 ,748 | $ 132 $ 286 
f rf ve ere 5 Jije | 5 
Percentage change from.... ig 1960. ae 0.3 CP +50.6 20° +5.4 +2.9 
May, 1959... ~6.5 ~7.0 434.0 —§ —4.7 o$ 7 
NN es NG ir wd Soe wae Dib) crate ew oper $ 15 ox $ 8,852 $ 145 $ 78 
Te POF , fApr., 1960.... —67.4 - +8.5 n.a. +7.9 —1.9 
Percentage change from... .(\fay 1950....| —50.3 175 on -~3 0 45.8 
Fogg peo eine aed $ 285 21 ,694 $ 5,154 $ 47 $ 40 
none ee Apr., 1960.... +15.4 —3.5 +5.1 na. +8.7 —1.2 
Percentage change from... . May’, 1959... 171 4 _20 1 443 | 10.6 412.6 
WE on, occa yicad vanes ...| $ 156 10,832 $ 4,786 | n.a. $ 82 
‘Age Rea ee ee {Apr., 1960....) +20.0 —7.1 +8.9 n.a. +17 .6 
Percentage change from... -\ jay, 1959....| —11.4 412.6 +11.8 | 421.3 


‘ Total for cities listed. 
Sources: ! U. 





5 Local post office reports. 


b tadieiien East Moline. 
Data include federal construction projects. 
Data are for April, 1960. Comparisons relate to March, 1960, and April, 1959. 






S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. 


sources. 
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© Includes immediately surrounding territory. 


n.a. Not available. 


2 Local power companies. 





3 [llinois De- 
4 Research Departments of 


Department store sales percentages rounded by original 


Four-week accounting periods ending May 27, 1960, and May 29, 1959. 


INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


1947-1949 = 100 
EMPLOYMENT MANUFACTURING 


The University of Chicago Library 


Periodical Division, 


Harper 
Chicago 37, Ill. “— 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS— MANUFACTURING 
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